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NuMBER 6.] SATURDAY, llra DECEMBER, 1841. [Price 1}d. 
THE DISHONOURED BILL. | on the 25th instant, to request the favour of 


FROM your renewal of my acceptance, due on the 


nes 4th of March ; but find you were unfortunately 
Cc y, February 25th,18—, | from home on the receipt of my letter. I trust 

Sir,—I am sorry to find myself under the | this will reach you in time to enable you to 
necessity of asking the favour of your renewal assist me, as I certainly shall be much embar- 
of my acceptance, due on the 4th of next | rassed by being obliged to take up the bill in 
month, which I fear I shall be unable to | due course. In fact, I fear it will be out of 


meet. I have been much disappointed in | my power to do so, owing to the circumstances 


‘the non-payment of several heavy Christmas mentioned in my former letter, combined with 


accounts, and this has thrown me a little | the general depression of business in this | 
behind in my own payments. But if you will neighbourhood. As this is the first time I | 
have the kindness to draw upon me for the | have had occasion to tax your kindness during | 
amount of yours, charging interest, &c., at a| the many years we have done business to-_ 
‘month from this date, it will at once remove | gether, I feel the greater freedom in throwing | 


| 

| 

| my difficulty, and confer a lasting obligation myself upon your indulgence. | 
| Fon Yours, ey respectfully, T remain, yours very respectfully, | 
f 


Martin. Martin. | 
To Mr. Stras C To Siras C , Esq., London. 
L—— Street, London. ! 
e LETTER IV. 
LETTER II, London, March Ist, 18—. 


London, February 27th, 1S—. 
Str,—I beg to inform you that Mr. C 
e | ff was from home on the receipt of your favour 
of the 25th, and that he is not yet returned. I 
»{#can hold out no expectation that he will 
ly |gaccede to your request, and should advise 
h-\B you to do the needful. 


S1r,—I am surprised that you should repeat | 
such an unreasonable request as that contained 
in yours, received this morning. I am desired. 
by Mr. C to state, that if your bill 
should be dishonoured, he will be compelled to | 
place it in the hands of his solicitor, without | 


ir further notice. | 
T remain, yours respectfully, I am requested also to state that Mr. C | 
” for Stras C—, declines any further transactions, except for | 
To Mr. Wittram Martin, G. R. 
n, c y I am, Sir, yours, 
LETTER III. for C 


y, February 28th, 18—. G. R. | 


Cc 
| Sir,—I took the liberty of writing to you * * * * * * * 


7 
| 
| 
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Do you know, reader, what it is to dread 
the returning light of morning, because you 
must then recommence the labours of another 
day—labours that trample your spirit and ener- 
gies into the dust? Do youknow what it is to 
listen to the well-known knock of the Post- 
man at your door with some certain apprehen- 
sion of coming evil? Can you remember the 
feelings with which you have taken up one un- 
opened letter after another—examined the post 
mark—scrutinized the handwriting of the direc- 
tion—weighed the folded sheet in your hand— 
held it up to the light—and finally—done, what 
you might as easily have done at first—broken 
it open with a desperate effort—as desperate as 
though you were, with your own hand, explod- 
ing a mine beneath your feet? So William 
Martin felt. 

“ Dear William, you are not well this morn- 
ing. Why, you have eaten no breakfast,” said 
his wife, looking anxiously, first at him, and 
then at the undiminished roll before him. 

“Yes, thank you; I am pretty well—but—” 

‘But what, William?” 

“Why, the fact is, my dear, I am perplexed 
about that bill of C ’s. He wont do any; 
thing to help me; and I cannot guess what to 
do myself. 7 

* Are you sure he wont renew it for you?” 

William took the letter from his pocket, and 
gave it to his wife. Poor William, it was a 
sore trial to him to do this! He remembered 
the date of the unfeeling letter; it was the an- 
niversary of their wedding day. Five years 
before, he had called his beloved Lucy his own, 
and made her so by the strongest ties of affec- 
tion. Five years of almost unmingled hap- 
piness had rapidly rolled away, and he now had 
to acknowledge, for the first time, that their 
prospects were dark and gloomy. 

For a time, his business had opened flattering 
prospects before him, and he had indulged 
in dreams of unfluctuating prosperity and 
ultimate ease and retirement. He did what 
multitudes had done before him, and what 
multitudes will do after him; he made haste 
tobe rich ; speculated too deeply for his means ; 
and locked up a great part of his capital in un- 
available projects. This, combined with the 
common fluctuation of trade, had brought him 
to that critical state of affairs in which some 
extraordinary exertions were necessary to pre- 
vent certain and immediate ruin; and the letter 
he had just received struck the death blow to 
his hopes. And then his Lucy—his wife— 
brought up in comfort and elegance—how could 
she face the storm, the very apprehension of 
which was extreme misery to himself? 

“ Well,” said Lucy, after she had read the 
laconie epistle, ‘‘ I must say that this is rather 


hard of Mr. C , after the professions of 
friendship he made when he was here in the 
autumn—I should have thought he would have 
done that for you at any rate.” 

‘* Pshaw, my dear! who ever heard of friend. 
ship in business? And yet I have heard of it 
myself, but I have never had the good fortune 
to meet with it. Every body is your friend 
till you put their friendship to the test; and 
then, it is astonishing how soon the tide turns, 
As for C 1 never reckoned much upon his 
friendship, but I should have thought self in. 
terest would have induced him to do the thin 
for me; but I suppose he has heard of that 
stupid blunder I made about those sugars; and 
he thinks that first come will be first served. 
He may be mistaken though.” 

‘But, dear William, cannot you really meet 
this bill ?” 

‘No, my dear, I really can’t.” 

** And how much is it ?” 

‘“* Nearly three hundred pounds.” 

* Are all your Christmas bills got in ?” 

“* What a question, Lucy ; who ever heard of 
Christmas bills being paid by the beginning of 
March? I think I may possibly have received 
two, out of twelve hundred pounds that were 
on the books when I took stock on the first 
of January, but certainly not more.” 

“Well, then, you have a thousand pounds 
owing to you, and you owe three hundred. 
Now, surely you could manage it in some way 
or other, could you not?” 

““ How, my dear ?” 

“Why, by making some of your debtors 
pay their bills.” 

“ How, my dear ?” 

“Dear William, how provoking you are; 
sure you can go and tell them how you are cir- 
cumstanced, 
accounts.” 

“Well, Lucy, I have tried already. An- 
drews was out the whole of yesterday, and 
brought home just five pounds for his trouble. 
And he went to the most likely persons to suc- 


ceed with, too. There was Mr. D ; he 
will call and settle ina month or two. Mrs. 
F was out of town. Major A too 
busy. Old Simon M vexed at being 


dunned. Mr. N. wished I had sent last 
week, as he could have paid then, but can't 


and press them to settle their]; 


now. It seems pretty much on the principle 
of the old school trick, ‘If you ask me, you 
shan’t have it; and if you don’t ask me, you 
don’t want it.’ 
cannot make it convenient to pay now, but 
will soon. And in the meantime, we may be 
ruined for any thing she cares.’ 

** And how much does Mrs. L—— owe youl}. 


‘** About sixty pounds, and if I could 


Your friend Mrs. L——, too, " 
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that, and two or three more accounts of the 
same amount, I should be able to manage to 
meet C——’s bill ; but without I can get them, 
I don’t Know what is to be done.” 

“ Well then, William, just give me her bill 
and I will try her. I am sure she can pay if 
she will, for she is never without plenty of 
money by her.” 

“You may try, if you like, Lucy, but I fear 
you will not succeed better than Andrews did.” 
* * * . * * * 

It was a splendid drawing-room, and with 
many a gay party had Lucy mingled within 
its walls. Every piece of furniture seemed 
familiar to her. The soft Turkey carpet—the 
rich damask curtains—the elegant satin wood 
tables and chairs—all recalled images of the 
past; and she sighed to think how little all 
these things contributed to the real happiness 
of the possessor. ‘‘ Poor Mrs. L——,” she 
thought, ‘I would not change circumstances 
with you after all ;” and as she thought this, 
her mind was reverting to the last evening she 
spent in the room, and the last song that she 
heard sung there ; and her eyes, accompanying 
her thoughts, glanced at the recess in which the 
piano was formerly placed, and she now perceived 
that the old occupant had given place to a new 
one; and a magnificent one it was. And while 
Lucy was wondering what it cost, the door 
opened, and Mrs. L—— entered. 

“My dear Lucy, this is very kind of you to 
come and see me. You positively must stop 
all day, now you are here; so take off your 
bonnet and shawl.” 

But Lucy resolutely declined the invitation, 
of the pur- 


port of her visit. 

* Well, I am very sorry I cannot—it is true 
indeed, Lucy, I really cannot pay my bill 
to day. To tell you the truth, I have been 
very extravagant lately; and I am vexed 
enough about it, but that will not help me out. 
‘]] bought a new piano a month or two ago, and 
Iwas obliged to pay ready money for it, and 
how much do you think it cost me ?” 

“ Fifty—sixty pounds ?” 

“More than that, Lucy. I paid eighty 
guineas forit; and now I have got it, I don’t 
know what I wanted with it; the old one would 
have done as well, perhaps; but, you know, I 
was always a spendthrift.” 

Poor Lucy! she could scarcely refrain from 
crying. 

“ But, dear Mrs. L , can’t you really let 
me have a part of the account? Iam sorry 
to urge it, but William says he is in great dis- 
tress for want of a hundred pounds or two just 
now. And I thought that if you knew it you 
would be able to help him a little.” 


** My dear Lucy, I am indeed very sorry, 
but what can I do? This poor paltry ten 
pounds,” and she took it out of her purse, ‘is 
all I have got, and all I shall have for the next 
three weeks. You shall have that, and I wish 
it were a hundred for your sake.” 

William was right after all, thought Lucy, 
as she walked homeward ; this ten pounds will 
go but a little way towards the three hundred. 

In the meantime, William had been still 
less successful in his application to several 
other of his customers, and nothing remained 
but to endure the storm that threatened to 
overwhelm them. 

* 


* 


“‘ Robinson, you will take that acceptance 
of Martin’s to Smith and Payne’s, and if it is 
not provided for, just leave it at Parker's as 
you come back, and tell him to proceed with 
it directly. You may say that he need not 
write to Martin first, but send down a writ 
at once."—‘ A most extraordinary thing,” 
continued Mr, C when his clerk was gone, 
“‘a most extraordinary thing, that Martin 
should want that bill renewed. I can’t make 
it out—but he’s going, that’s evident. I 
shouldn’t wonder if that speculation in sugars 
has ruined him. I thought it would! What 
business had he with them, I wonder? He 
bought them over my head, too—glad enough, 
I didn’t have them though; but I’ll work him 
for it, for all that.” 

There were “no effects” at Smith and 
Payne’s, and Parker set to work with com- 
mendable diligence; so that in less than a 
month, the bankrupt list in the Gazette was 
graced by the name of William Martin, C y, 
general merchant; p.c., Silas C——, London; 
solicitor to the assignees, Parker, Chancery- 
lane, &c. &c. 

** And how much will Martin’s estate pay, Mr. 
C ?” asked an acquaintance one day. 

‘* Seventeen and sixpence,” was the reply.” 

‘“Now, had you not better have renewed 
his bill for him when he was pushed, instead 
of breaking him up, as you did ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. How could 
[ know that he would have stood his ground ? 
and besides,’—he muttered this to himself,— 
‘“*T had my revenge.” 

‘“* And what is Martin doing now ?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know, Sir, don’t know—I heard 
something about his going to America, but I 


know nothing about him, Sir.” 
* * * * * 


* * 


Twenty years had passed away, and prosperity 
had again smiled upon the path of William 
Martin. With about two hundred pounds— 
the wreck of his property—he embarked for 


America. When he first projected this move- 
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ment, he asked his wife if she could consent 
to it. She said nothing, but taking up a Bible 
that lay on the table, she opened it at the his- 
tory of Ruth, and pointed to the words, 
“Whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou iodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God, my God.” 

It was twenty years, then, after his bank- 
ruptcy, that William and Lucy Martin were 
resting under the shade of a Hickory tree, planted 
by their own hands, when they first took pos- 
| session of their New England farm ; and they 
| talked of the wonderful ways of Providence, 
and of the good hand of God, that had led 
them and fed them all their lives through. 
While thus engaged a young man came up to 
them, with asmall packet in his hand. 

“What have you there, George?” asked 
William Martin. 

“The letter, father, from Old England. I 
| was down at Salem with the waggon, so I 
thought I would just look in at the Post-office 
to see if the letter you expected was come, and 
here it is.” 

‘‘ Thank you, George ; yes, this is the letter 
| L have been looking for for some time. I see 
it is from my old friend Thompson.” 

It was a long letter, as all letters from Eng- 
land to America, and from America to England, 
too, ought to be; but we will not tire the 
reader with transcribing it. We, however, 
take the liberty of copying the following from 
the last page :—‘‘ I have punctually perform- 
ed your commission with regard to your old 
creditors, and enclosed are the receipts from 
the various houses, for the several accounts 
they have received. Let me assure you that 
your conduct towards them has excited univer- 
sal admiration, and I hope will produce the 
effect you desired. You will see that when 
the parties themselves were dead, I have paid 
the amount to the nearest heir or executor. I 
cannot find Silas C ; I understand he left 
off business some years ago, and went into 
Wales to mining. The firm that he connected 
himself with failed, and he has not been heard 
of for the last three years. It is supposed that 
he is dead, and he has left no one, as far as I 
can learn, to inherit. I have therefore enclos- 
ed Bills of Exchange for the amount of his di- 
vidend, of which please to advise me.” 

When William Martin had finished reading 
the letter, he said, “* Poor Mr. C—— ; he acted 
ungenerously to us, but we may well afford to 
forgive and forget.” 

“ Father,” said George, “‘ I have brought a 
stranger home with me.” 

‘“* Indeed, George, and who is it ?” 

“T don’t know, but he was walking along 


asked him to take a lift. I rather expect he 
didn’t know where to look for a lodging to- 
night, for he inquired whether there was a pub- 
lic house near at hand; so I thought you 
would rather he should bed and board with us, 
than send him on to Johnson's, down in the bot- 
tom; and to tell the truth, he seemed glad 
enough of the chance.” 

“Quite right, my boy, and where is he now ?” 
“Oh! Mary is taking care of him, and I 
expect she will be waiting for us to go in to 
supper by now. She said it would be ready 
by eight o'clock.” 

“Very good; go in and tell her we are just 
coming, and, George, you may ask your sister 
to reach a bottle or two of the old cider—you 
know which I mean—and we will try and warm 
the stranger’s heart for once, let it be good or 
bad.” 

But the stranger’s heart seemed not to be 
made of materials for either cider or kind- 
ness to warm; he said but little, and 
evidently avoided all reference to his own 
concerns. He merely told them that he had 
been to Canada on business, and was -return- 
ing to New York, and that he preferred travel- 
ling on foot to any other mode of conveyance, 
Soon after supper, he pleaded fatigue, and re- 
tired to the neat little chamber provided for him. 

After he was gone, George observed, that 
though their guest carried it off pretty well, it 
was evident that his poverty was the principal 
obstacle to a more speedy conveyance. To 
this his father replied, ‘‘ Very likely it may be 
so, George, but we are not called upon to judge, 
and if it be so, he is none the worse for it. 
However, we must be up early, and as I feel 
somewhat tired, I will leave you to finish the 
cider, and say Good night.” 

The next morning, after breakfast, William 
proposed to take the stranger a few miles on 
the road, and the offer was gladly accepted. 
He accordingly requested his son to harness 
the horse; and while le was gone to the stable 
for this purpose, William turned to his guest, 
and said, ‘Before you go, my friend, I have 
a little business to settle with you.” 

The poor man looked confused and frightened. 

see,” continued William Martin, you do 
not remember me, but that is of little conse- 
quence; if you will step with me into my 
private room, I believe our business will soon 
be transacted.” 

What passed in William Martin’s private 
room was never exactly known, but we can 
vouch for two circumstances. The first is, that 
the stranger did not leave his hospitable host 


that day or the next. And the second is, that 
in a rising and thriving town in New England, 


the road, and I guessed he looked tired, so I 


there is a grocery store kept by a very surly 


| 


| i} 
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Englishman, and that Englishman’s name is 
Silas C And the last time we saw him 
was at church, when that powerful preacher, 
the Rev. Zedekiah Armour, took for his text, 
“If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst 
give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on hishead.” And we noticed that 
Silas C hung down his head, and wept 
like a child! G. E. 8. 
Brimsdale House, Kent. 


PLEASURES OF A TOUR IN ITALY. 


We hope our last visit has been paid to the 
Black Eagle at Foligno, one of those Italian 
inns where one’s patience, wound up for a 
journey, is sadly at fault. We reluctantly en- 
tered its long salle a manger, redolent of am- 
moniacal gas elaborated in a stable beneath— 
avery common arrangement for the traveller’s 
comfort in Italy. At the end of its long table, 
dimly lighted by the single wick of a three- 
beaked brass lamp, sat a courier and an English 
ladies’ maid, with a vinegar cruet between 
them. Rejecting without hesitation all the 
bed-rooms on this floor, we go up stairs, hoping 
the volatile alkali may not, or that a story 
higher may, make it somewhat less pungent. 
So much for the bed-rooms; as to beds, we 
know the same detestable contrivances await 
us every where. All the beds in the locandas 
of Italy are as broad as they are long, and 
high in proportion, and appear higher when 
viewed from the table-land on the top. The 
room on which we were billeted was so far 
like a bed-room as to contain two chairs, one 
on each side of the bed, a deal tripod holding 
a basin, a jug with no water, a tumbler on the 
stone chimney-piece, to indicate that such a 
thing had already been asked for, and a leaden 
crucifix to suggest resignation. The litter of 
Indian corn, which, with a single mattress, 
represents a bed in your albergo “‘ della posta,” 
would hold three or four voituriers abreast, and 
its accessories render it unfit for any other 
tenants. Below we found, as usual, two greasy 
functionaries, in soiled cotton dresses and paper 
caps, beginning to prepare something offensive, 
for which we knew the folly of waiting, but 
waited, nevertheless, enduring the assaults of 
fleas by the score, out of the crevices which 
separate the brick pavement of the saloon; but 
we are not to be alone in our miseries. Too 
much travelling for that! A shaking of grelots 
below, declare that other voituriers have ar- 
rived, and we soon hear the usual demonstra- 
tions of authority and determination to be 


attended to; while plenty of transalpine voices, 
bass and treble, are heard approaching—enter 


a party large enough for a company of come- 
dians! To each, like ourselves, is quickly 
assigned his separate truss of straw, to be 
reached through some of the many doors con- 
stantly open, and then a long silence ensues, 
and for about an hour we hear nothing to dis- 
turb our musings except some difference of 
opinion in the stable as to precedency of stalls, 
and the occasional snort of horse or mule. 
The very lamp begins to be weary of lending 
us its light,when an ocean of meagre minestra, 
and some greasy maccaroni, come to our relief. 
The first is an infusion of some animal matter 
in hot salt water; the second as hard as before 
it was put into the pot. The loaf is damp, 
sour, stale, and has been handled till one re- 
volts at the very sight of it; and for the wine, 
though we have been travelling among, and 
quoting one’s best passages about, vineyards, 
the red stuff in the dull decanter before us is 
too intolerable to be swallowed under that or 
any other pretence. Supper ended, we must 
go to bed, where the fleas and mosquitoes have 
been long expecting us. For the fleas—pa- 
tience! —They make no noise; but the moment 
the candle is out, the mosquitoes drop on us 
like thistle-down. We always make our blow 
at him in the wrong place. We may box our 
ears till they tingle, and at last, perhaps, crush 
one tiny enemy on our cheek ; but the returns 
of killed and wounded will not pay the ex- 
penses of the war, and there we lie to be sucked 
and poisoned till morning. As to the fleas, 
once warmed by the presence of their victim, 
they wax frolicsome, and become active as he 
becomes lethargic ; finally, if any thing were 
wanting to make sleep impossible, a scuttling 
army of mice overhead begin their evolutions— 
for be it known, that every night, after sup- 
ping in the long public room below, where we 
cannot sup at all, the Foligno mice give a ball 
up stairs, and whisk their tails about in this 
healthy exercise till daybreak—accursed ver- 
min! who, when the tired dog snores in con- 
cert with his master, and the very cat has 
composed his mustache, and crept out to sleep 
under the tiles, still keep their supernatural, 
and most unwelcome scuffling. Two o’clock 
has struck, and three; a brief hiatus of oblivion 
between three and four may perhaps be obtained ; 
but then let him sleep who can, for it is now 
full time for Italian travellers to be stirring. 
Our neighbours are roused by gruff voices and 
strange dialects. The horses are shaking in 
their loose harness, or snorting to some dis- 
tant friend before they start; carriages are 
grating against curbstones as they go out ; and 


ostlers are swearing their first devotional oath 
to the saints or the virgin. Such is a night’s 
lodging in Foligno, (Fulinum, or what not, in- 
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the old geography of Italy,) 2nd almost any 
where else. 

We brought what remained of us next day 
from Foligno to Seravalle, a wild spot deep 
among the mountains; for we could not reach 
Tolentino to sleep, and resolved to make out 
the night at a smali lonely house, at which we 
had rather halt next time during daylight. 
At first, indeed, it was vastly pleasant to roam 
about the steep sides of the valley in pursuit 
of insects, and study the evolutions of a little 
dog in the kitchen, who in his capacity of turn- 
spit was preparing the roast kid for our dinner ; 
but when the shadows began to lengthen, and 
the sun went down, and the cold keen air of 
the evening had forced us, in the middle of 
May, to call for fire, we began to wish this 
romantic pass of the Appenine and ourselves 
some twenty miles apart. We are to start 
early to-morrow morning, and to do this must 
retire betimes to our columbarium, a miserable 
place between the first and only story and the 
tiles. We put out our candle; but it would 
not do, we could not sleep. We breathed with 
a feeling that the ceiling was compressing our 
respiration, and the green tea, of which we had 
partaken too copiously, conjured up other 
sources of unfamiliar fear. We began to think 
of the many kids we had seen with their throats 
cut in the market-place of Foligno. What if 
some bandit butcher should serve us in the 
same fashion? Oh! they had been known to 
do it for aless booty than our carriage and party 
promised; but would they be so cruel as to 
murder so many ? Who could settle that ques- 
tion but themselves ? The people of the house 
were miserably poor, and such bold beggars as 
beset us round the door we had never before 
encountered; one had told us that they must 
live by the contributions of “‘forestieri,” for 
they could not be supported upon stones and 
water, and the scenery around furnished little 
else. If alms were withheld, what then? We 
had given none, and felt now the responsibility 
of our refusal. A passage from an oldish 
Galignani started up to our recollection. A 
family was stopped last winter on its way to 
Rome from Ancona—this might be the spot— 
we could not indeed remember that it was, but it 
seemed very likely, and we would have given 
something to have remembered whether they 
were also murdered, but we could not make 
out. We had been so indiscreet as to tell some 
of the beggars who had pursued us in our 
chaise, of insects among their mountain shrubs, 
that they should learn like us to live upon 
them; a hard-hearted joke, and a very bad 
one, for which, if throats were to be cut to- 
night, they would doubtless recollect the author. 
Yet our hostess was a venerable dame; had 


told us that people attained to a great age at 
Seravalle, and that—hisht! surely our insecure 
door began to wag on its hinges. Pshaw! it 
could only be the wind’s doing—hisht, again! 
what can be those strange sounds below? Oh! 
that we could throw open our window, and 
spring the rattle, and call the ‘‘ watch;” in 
place of passing our shirt sleeve over our moist 
forehead, recollecting the prints or models of 
picturesquely clad villains in leather buskin, 
pink sash, and sugar-loaf hats! The cold 
night-breeze had by this time chided itself to 
sleep ; the towering pines opposite our window 
stood motionless, like the ghosts of mountain 
heroes, shadowy and still in the silver light: 
the laden ash drooped under its load of red 
berries over the beetling cliff, and the ear of 
night is soothed, like our own ear, with the 
colloquial murmuring of the trout stream over 
its pebbly bed, and the delicious plaint of we 
know not how many nightingales. Thus we 
went to sleep, and in the morning other and 
livelier songsters awaken us, and we are lit 
out of bed by the sun himself, who has loosened 
these heralds’ tongues to inform us that his 
chariot is already many stages beyond the hori- 
zon, and to warn us that, if we would reach 
Macerata by the evening, we must ere long 
be on ours.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
[With an Engraving in No. V.) 


The view of this extensive and important 
stronghold presented with the previous Number 
of the Journal, is taken from Tower Hill, which, 
with the fortress, forms part of a district termed 
the Tower Liberty, possessing a jurisdiction 
and privileges distinct from, and entirely in- 
dependent of, those of the City of London; 
hence, frequent disputes have arisen as to the 
extent of its boundary and the nature of its 
rights. 

The chief government of the Tower is vested 
in a ConstaBLE, an office coeval with the 
erection of the fortress itself, and usually con- 
ferred on a person of rank and military skill, 
who is endowed with a variety of privileges 
and immunities in that capacity. During the 
last century it has been filled successively by 
Lord Berkeley, Earl Cornwallis, Earl Moira, 
and the Duke of Wellington, who received the 
appointment in 1828, and continues to holdit. 

The Lieutenant is the officer next in rank to 
the Constable, and receives his appointment by 
letters patent, but the ostensible duties of both 
are discharged by the Deputy Lieutenant and 
the Major, in whom the command of the fortress 
is now more immediately vested. In addition 
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to the Yeoman-porter, the Gaoler, and the 
Warders, there are attached to the establish- 
ment of the Tower a Chaplain appointed by 
the Sovereign, a Physician, a Surgeon, and an 
Apothecary, all recommended by the Consta- 
ble. The Keepers of the Records and the Store 
Keepers of the ordnance are appointed by their 
respective Boards; the Keeper of the Jewels 
is appointed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

The Tower is situated on the northern 
bank of the River Thames, at the south-east- 
ern extremity of the city, and immediately 
beyond the line of its ancient walls, of which 
some remains are yet standing in the vicinity 
of Tower Hill. ‘The site, though not of con- 
siderable elevation, was well chosen for defend- 
ing the maritime approach to the Citadel by 
its command of the river, and for overawing 
the turbulent citizens of former days by its 
contiguity to their abodes. The fortifications 
consist of a citadel, or keep, now called the 
White Tower, and by Shakspere and others 
Julius Czesar’s Tower, which is seen rising 
above the surrounding buildings represented in 
the engraving—these abut upon the walls and 
bulwarks, constituting the inner and outer 
wards, and by their extent and strength, 
excite in persons who visit the Tower for the 
first time, mingled admiration and surprise. 
When fully garrisoned it has the appearance 
of an extensive and populous town. Within 
the walls is comprised a_ superficies of 
twelve acres and five roods. The exterior 
circumference of the moat measures three 
hundred and thirty yards, independent of 
its sloping banks, and on the side of Tower 
Hill its width is from thirty to forty-two yards; 
on the side next the river, from which it is 
separated by aspacious raised platform, mounted 
with cannon, its width is from forty to fifty 
yards. The principal entrance is by an en- 
closure called the Spur, at the south-west 
angle of the fortress, through the Martin 
Tower, which consists of an arched gateway, 
flanked by round towers represented at the 
extreme right of the engraving, and leading to 
a stone bridge crossing the moat, and also de- 
fended at the other end by the Byward Tower, 
which nearly corresponds with that just de- 
scribed. On each basement floor is a vaulted 
octangular room; portcullis and massive gates 
formerly protected both of these avenues ; the 
upper rooms were the ancient guard rooms, 
but are now used as the garrison hospital. 

The south side the wharf is connected 
with the fortress by temporary bridges. There 
is also, running under the wharf, a cut or 
channel uniting the moat with the river, which 
is secured by a strong tower and water gate, 
called the Traitor’s Gate, from the circumstance 


of state prisoners having been formerly con- 
ducted into the Tower through that avenue. 
These entrances only extend to the outer 
ward; most of the buildings within which, on 
the west, north, and east sides, were formerly 
appropriated to the English and Irish Mints, 
but the business of these was removed some 
years ago into the new and handsome edifice 
called the Mint, on the north-eastern side of 
Tower Hill. The inner ward, which includes 
all the principal buildings, is entered by a noble 
gateway on the south, directly opposite the 
Traitor’s Gate, and generally termed the Bloody 
Tower, from the supposition that in it the two 
sons of Edward IV. met their untimely fate. 
Nearly in the centre of the inner ward 
stands the White Tower or Citadel, which, from 
its importance and antiquity, first claims our 
notice ; it exhibits a magnificent specimen of 
Norman architecture, and like that at Rochester 
nobly testifies the abilities of Bishop Gundulph, 
the architect of both. This edifice is a massive 
quadrangular structure, measuring one hundred 
and sixteen feet from north to south, and ninety- 
six feet from east to west: its height is ninety- 
two feet, and at the south-east end is a semi- 
circular projection of about twenty-two feet. 
The summit of the walls is embattled, and at 
each angle is an elevated turret, rising con- 
siderably above the roof; that at the north- 
east angle, which is the highest and largest, 
forms an irregular circle, and contains the 
great staircase of communication throughout 
the building. This turret was formerly called 
the Observatory, it having been used for astro- 
nomical purposes by the celebrated Flamstead, 
in the reign of Charles II., before the erection 
of the royal observatory at Greenwich. The 
interior of this tower consists of three very 
lofty stories, exclusive of the capacious vaults 
under the basement, which were formerly 
used for storing saltpetre. The walls at the base 
are sixteen feet thick: on the north side is a 
small semicircular-headed door-way communi- 
cating with a dark cell, or dungeon, formed in 
the thickness of the wall, ten feet long by eight 
feet wide. In this gloomy abode it is said the 
ill-fated Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his ‘‘ History 
of the World.” That prisoners were immured 
here in Mary’s reign there is certain evidence 
from remaining vestiges, but, observes Mr. 
Bayley, ‘‘ these have been so mutilated that 
the only ones that could be made out were, 
‘ He that indureth to the ende shall be saved.’ 
‘M. 10. R. Rvdson. Dar. Kent. An. 1553.’ 
‘ Be faithful vnto deth, and I will give the a 
crowne of life.’ ‘7’. Fane, 1554,’ and ‘P. Cul- 
peper, of Dartford.’ ‘These were all persons 
concerned in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s insurrection. 
The first floor contains two apartments, one 
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of which was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. 
John the Evangelist, but ever since the reign 
of Charles II. it has been appropriated as a 
repository for records, the cases containing which 
prevent an inspection of the beautiful Norman 
pillars and arches which adorn it, and upon which 
many kings expended large sums—it having 
long been the royal chapel. The next adjoin- 
ing rooms and the second stories are now 
Armouries, and contain upwards of 80,000 
stand of arms and several specimens of ancient 
armour; the uppermost story, now appropriated 
to the Record office, is called the Council cham- 
ber, and reputed to be the place where coun- 
cils sat when the reigning monarch held his 
court in the Tower; its roof is sustained by 
vast beams of timber, disposed in transverse 
and horizontal frame work, and supported by 
two rows of massive posts. This arrangement 
has every appearance of high antiquity, and 
harmonises admirably with the grand and sub- 
stantial features of the building. It was at a 
council sitting in this chamber, in 1483, that 
the protector Gloucester ordered Lord Hastings 
to be led to instant execution, and commanded 
the arrest of the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishop of Ely, and Lord Stanley. Within 
the thickness of the wall surrounding this 
story, and communicating with the three grand 
corner stairs, are small arched galleries. No 
vestige of either a fire place or a cell has been 
discovered in any part of this edifice. 

Against the south wall of the White Tower 
stands the Horsr Armoury, erected in 1825, 
on the recommendation of Dr. S. R. Meyrick, 
who had in his ‘‘ Critical Inquiry into Antient 
Armour,” directed public attention to the in- 
teresting relics of antiquity preserved in this 
fortress, and to the confusion which character- 
ised their disposition. The numerous speci- 
mens were subsequently arranged and placed in 
this collection, in the tasteful and scientific 
manner in which they are now displayed, by 
Dr. Meyrick, who, although requested by 
government to undertake the duty, contributed 
his aid gratuitously. 

The interior presents a most imposing spec- 
tacle, and abounds with features of the highest 
interest. The apartment, which is one hundred 
and forty-nine feet in length, and thirty-three in 
width, is divided, longitudinally, into two un- 
equal parts, by a series of pointed arches raised 
on a brick floor—between each of these stands 
an equestrian figure, harnessed in the armour 
worn during the reigns of several of the succes- 
sive monarchs of England, from Edward I. 
to James II. In front there is a light iron 
railing, and over each figure is suspended a 
crimson banner, on which are inscribed in 
letters of gold the name of the person to whom 


each suit of armour is assigned, and the sup- 
posed or known date of its manufacture. Be- 
hind the equestrian figures, and along the wall 
in front, are deposited a variety of costumes, 
weapons, armour, and other warlike accoutre- 
ments, many of which are tastefully arranged 
in festoons and other devices. Within one of 
these, at the east end, surrounded with bayonets, 
is inscribed the word ‘‘ Waterloo;” the other 
parts of the ceiling are covered with cuirasses 
worn by the French in that memorable field. 

Near the middle of the south wall, on each 
side of a recess, are placed two suits of armour, 
made for Henry VIII. The first, dated 1509, 
is rough from the hammer, and is considered 
one of the most complete specimens in the 
collection. The other bears the date of 
1512, and was made for combats on foot, 
Within the recess is an equestrian figure of 
Henry VIII. in a very curious suit of armour, 
which was presented to him by the Emperor 
Maximilian the First, on Henry’s marriage with 
Catherine of Arragon, in 1509. This is the 
most splendid and highly finished suit in the 
whole series: it is washed with silver, and 
profusely covered with engravings, representing 
the legends of divers saints, interspersed with 
the King’s badges, and other devices. The 
walls and ceiling of this recess are also deco- 
rated with numerous specimens of arms and 
armour of the same period. 

In the rear of the equestrian figures, a re- 
cessed platform, about four feet from the floor, 
and extending nearly three-fourths of the entire 
length of the building, contains an extensive 
collection of the armour, pikes, accoutrements, 
and ensigns of the Royalists of the time of 
Charles I. In the centre stands a body of 
pikemen ; the right and left are occupied by 
cuirassiers, and at the extremities, cavaliers in 
complete armour, bearing lances. Under 
this recess are ranged in chronological order 
various pieces of ordnance of the times of Henry 
VI. to those of Elizabeth, together with a few 
brought from the Museum of Artillery of Paris 
on the capture of that city by the Allied Pow- 
ers in 1814, 

Nearly opposite the south-western angle of 
the White Tower stands the Spanisu Armoury, 
or, asit may be more correctly designated, Queen 
Elizabeth's Armoury ; it being the opinion of 
Dr. Meyrick, that the glaives, bills, halbards, 
and pertuisans which compose this collection 
were used in this country in the reign of Eliza- 
beth and her immediate predecessors ; and many 
of them present abundant evidence that they 
never belonged to the Spanish troops of the 
famed Armada, to whom they have long been 
attributed, together with a variety of instru- 
ments of torture, of which the Cravat may be 
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mentioned as being in use in the Tower many 
years before the Spanish invasion, under the 
name of the “ scavenger’s daughter.”” Within 
a recessed tent at the upper extremity of this 
apartment is a curious figure of Elizabeth, 
seated on a cream-coloured horse, in the sup- 
posed act of addressing her troops at Tilbury ; 
the room is appropriately adorned with diver- 
sified combinations of arms, forming a number 
of ingenious devices. Among a great variety 
of curious ancient weapons of warfare, suits 
of armour, and instruments of torture, may be 
noticed an ancient axe reputed to be that em- 
ployed in beheading Queen Ann Boleyn, Lady 
Jane Grey, and the Earl of Essex. 

The Jewret Tower next claims attention ; 
in this building the regalia have been deposited 
since the Restoration, and it has acquired ad- 
ditional celebrity from the attempt made by 
Blood to steal the Crown, which he had nearly 
accomplished by ingratiating himself with Tal- 
bot Edwards, the Master of the Jewel House, 
under the assumed character of a clergyman. 
Blood and his confederates, when viewing the 
Jewels, threw acloak over the head of Edwards, 
gagged his mouth, and nearly murdered him by 
means of a mallet, seizing the rich prize. 
Blood had proceeded as far as St. Katherine’s 
gate, when it was dragged from his grasp, and 
the robbers were apprehended; yet, singularly 
enough, this attempt led to the advancement 
of Blood with the King, whilst the faithful 
Edwards had the utmost difficulty to obtain a 
grant from the Treasury for himself and son 
for their intrepid exertions in the preservation 
of the property. 

The Jewel Tower is situated at the north- 
east angle of the inner ward, and is approached 
by a flight of steps. The roof of the ground 
floor is groined and vaulted, and near the en- 
trance, on the left, is a small cell constructed 
within the thickness of the wall, in which the 
Jewels were, previous to the recent fire, ranged 
on shelves within a glass case, lighted by six 
argand lamps. The imperial crown was placed 
within a bell glass, upon a stand which re- 
volved, so that every side might be viewed. 
The orb, St. Edward’s crown, the sceptres, 
the armilla, ampulla, and a variety of gold 
tankards, and communion service in gilt silver, 
combined to render this cell one of the most 
attractive objects in the fortress. 

The Chapel of St. Peter Ad Vincula is 
situate at the north-west angle of the inner 
ward, adjacent to the green or garrison parade, 
and occupies the site of one still more ancient ; 
respecting the repairs of which, Henry III. 
issued minute directions in 1240. The present 
chapel was erected by Edward I., and derives 


most of the distinguished persons whom we 
have already enumerated as the victims of am- 
bition, jealousy, or crime, and who ended 
their career either within or adjacent to the 
Tower. Here repose in silence and peace the 
dust of catholic Fisher and More, with that of 
protestant Ann Boleyn and Cromwell, the Earl 
of Essex, the brothers Seymour and Somerset, 
and their rival, Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, with the hapless victims to his ambition, 
Lady Jane Grey and her youthful husband 
Lord Guildford Dudley. In this chapel, too, 
are entombed Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk, who aspired to the hand of the 
imprisoned Queen of Scots, and Robert De- 
vereux, Earl of Essex, the chivalrous, but 
rash favourite of Queen Elizabeth. The re- 
mains of James, Duke of Monmouth, son of 
Charles II., lie buried under the communion 
table, and beneath the western gallery, in one 
grave, those of the Scottish lords who suf- 
fered for the rebellion of 1745. The richly 
ornamented tombs of several of the Lieu- 
tenants of the Tower also adorn various 
parts of the chapel, and the effigies are inter- 
esting as affording illustrations of the costume 
worn at successive periods of English history. 

The remaining towers are each distinguished 
by peculiar names, and by the inscriptions and 
autographs left by the prisoners who have been 
confined within their walls and vaults. The 
Wakefield Tower, one of the additions made 
to the fortress by William Rufus, is now styled 
the Recorp Orricr, and is known to have 
‘been the repository of the ancient records of 
the kingdom from the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII., if not at a much earlier period ;” 
but as some important change will probably 
soon be made in their arrangement and deposit, 
we wi'l pass on at once to notice 

Tue Graxp Store Hovse, 

the destruction of which, by fire, is but 
an event of yesterday. This magnificent build- 
ing occupied the north-side of the inner ward, 
and forms the principal object to the left of our 
engraving. It was erected of brick with stone 
quoins, by James [I. and William III., the 
latter of whom, with his Queen, entertained 
their court here with a sumptuous dinner on 
its completion. The edifice was three hundred 
and forty-five feet in length and sixty feet in 
width ; it consisted of three stories, and was sur- 
mounted by a turret, which contained the gar- 
rison clock. The main entrance, by a stately 
door-way on the south side, was adorned with 
four columns, an entablature, and a pediment 
of the Doric order; on the latter was sculp- 
tured the royal arms, with enrichments of or- 
namental trophy work, the design of the cele- 
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was designated the TZrain of Artillery, and 
contained a great variety of curious pieces 
of ordnance. A noble staircase led to the next 
room, which was remarkable for the immense 
number of small arms deposited there—num- 
bering one hundred and fifty thousand stand, 
ready for immediate service. They were placed 
in racks ranged in longitudinal and transverse 
rows; the walls were also decorated with an 
endless combination of figures, formed by the 
ingenious arrangement of old armour, pistols, 
and other weapons. The upper story was for- 
merly used as a depository for camp equipage, 
but in later years was appropriated to the re- 
ception of military stores. 


On Saturday, October 30th, the warden 
whose duty it was to examine the building 
went over it at fouro’clock in the afternoon, and 
found every thing apparently safe, but about 
half-past ten, a sentry, on the ramparts next 
Tower Hill, observed a large body of smoke 
ascending as if from the centre of the Armoury, 
and he immediately gave the alarm by dis- 
charging his musket. In the course of a few 
seconds the whole of the garrison and officers 
were out, and immediately afterwards the Ar- 
moury was discovered to be on fire. Unfor- 
tunately, very little water was at hand, trom 
its being low tide and the ditch being empty, 
rendering the Tower engines comparatively use- 
less. From the dryness of the place, coupled 
with the massive timbers in the building, the 
total destruction of the Armoury became ine- 
vitable, and in less than a quarter of an hour 
after the discovery, an immense body of fire 
raged with uncontrolled fury. The drums beat 
the alarm, and messengers were despatched in 
all directions to the various fire-stations for the 
engines. A number of these speedily arrived, 
but although there were nearly two thousand 
men in attendance to work upwards of twenty 
engines, which were ready to pour hundreds 
of tuns of water per minute on the fire, 
before they could ‘be put into operation, from 
want of water, the entire building was in flames, 
both eastward and westward, simultaneously 
threatening destruction to the Chapel and 
the Jewel Office, the latter of which shared 
the fate of the Armoury. Mr. Pearce, with 
several constables, proceeded to this place, and 
speedily removed the Regalia, the whole of 
which was saved, and conveyed to the house 
of the Governor, Major Elrington. At this 
period the sight was one of the most mag- 
nificent which can possibly be conceived. 
While the fire was thus raging, hundreds ef 
the soldiers were employed in removing the 
new patent muskets, not a single stand of 
which was lost, those destroyed being the old 


lock and flint muskets. As soon as water 
could be obtained, the steam-engine attached to 
the garrison was set in motion, which through- 
out the rest of the morning kept continually at 
work, forcing the water into the various reser- 
voirs, while the Southwark Bridge Float and 
the Rotherhithe, which came up at the turn of 
the tide, poured forth immense bodies of water, 
but with no effect ; for, exactly as the Tower 
Clock struck the hour of one, the clock tow- 
er and roof of the building fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash, and for a few seconds the 
burning pile was enveloped in a dense cloud of 
smoke and dust, and upon its clearing away 
the flames ascended to an extraordinary height, 
illuminating the whole of the atmosphere for 
miles round. All attention was now directed 
towards the White Tower and the Church of St. 
Peter. The leaden water-pipes, running from 
the roof of the former, were melted, and the 
frames of the windows had ignited, but a plen- 
tiful supply of water having been obtained, the 
exertions of the firemen and soldiers were 
directed to it, and it was only by copious 
streams of water being poured upon it that it 
was rescued. 

The fire continued to rage for several days, 
and excited the most intense interest amongst 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis, multitudes 
of whom have been admitted by ticket to view 
the ruins, which present a melancholy spectacle 
of utter desolation, involving a loss of upwards 
of a million sterling. The origin of the con- 
flagration is still enveloped in uncertainty, but 
it is generally attributed to flues which passed 
under Bowyer’s Tower. The rapid succession 
of fires in public buildings will, it is to be 
hoped, lead to the adoption of effective mea- 
sures for the preservation of our remaining 
national monuments. However utilitarians may 
harangue as to the uselessness and expense of 
these establishments, they supply to each gene- 
ration, in the most vivid and tangible form, the 
history and manners of past ages, and to both 
the governors and governed of each, silently 
proclaim lessons of salutary warning and en- 
couraging truth. With some of these, in- 
geniously delineated by the author of “ Baby- 
lon the Great,” we take our leave for the pre- 
sent of the Towrer or Lonpon. 

‘* The cumbrous and gloomy masses of the 
Tower,” he observes, “‘ with their tarnished walls 
and mud-choked ditch, speak alike of crimes 
that have been perpetrated, of glories that have 
passed away, and of new grandeurs and new 
usages that have arisen. There, the once gor- 
geous halls, in which kings have issued their 
mandates, and nobles bowed the knee, are now 
converted into storehouses for those warlike 
instruments which England wields with such 
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power and success, when justice or vengeance, 
or pride or folly, or any other other incentives 
to national strife, calls her to the battle-field. 
Those courts, which once were grand with the 
chivalry of England, and graced with the beauty 
of her loftiest dames, are now abandoned to 
the loitering yeoman, or the solitary senti- 
nel. 

‘Even here, however, there is a lesson which 
is cheering as well as moral :—the place where 
plots were aforetime hatched, as well against 
the safety of the kings of England, as against 
the liberties and lives of their subjects,—where 
patriotism has been immured from the light of 
the sun, and where blood too pure and ardent 
in its love of man for the age, has been spilt, 
is now devoted to the peaceful, the exhilirating, 
and enriching labours of commerce. Royalty 
has sped westward, and all that is fashionable 
in life has followed; but old father Thames 
still sweeps along by the Tower, and the bur- 
then of his every wave is provision to a thou- 
sand of the human race. The great may shift 
their places of abode, and alter the forms of 
their observances; but wherever Providence 
places the elements of utility, thither will 
mankind throng and prosper.” 


THE LATE SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


This eminent sculptor died at his house in 
Belgrave Place, on Thursday evening, the 25th 
ultimo. He had returned from erecting his 
fine statue of the late Bishop of Norwich the 
day before ; looked well, and conversed cheer- 
fully till the evening, when he became suddenly 
ill, sank down in his chair, and expired with- 
out a groan. 


He had finished the model of the head of 
the Duke of Wellington for the colossal eques- 
trian statue for the City of London, having 
had a last sitting from the Duke just before he 
went to Holkham; and he had recently given 
the finishing touches to an admirable bust of 
Lord Melbourne. These were the last models 
he put his hand to; and it is said by one 
whose judgment is entitled to respect, that 
they both rank among his finest works. 

Sir Francis was a very remarkable instance 
of the rise of talent from obscurity to eminence. 
He was born at Norton, in Derbyshire, in 1782. 
His father was what is called a small farmer ; 
and it is stated that young Chantrey frequently 
took charge of the milk, butter, and eggs from 
the farm to Sheffield market; and it is still 
remembered, that the butter often exhibited 
strong indications of the modeller’s art. His 
genius was, however, doomed to remain in ob- 


security for some time longer; he was appren- 
ticed to a carver and gilder, (in Sheffield) in 
whose service young Chantrey’s genius had not 
a single opportunity to display itself. Fortu- 
nately for him, however, he had an uncle in 
London, who was butler to the late Miss D’Oyle: 
to the metropolis, therefore, the young aspirant 
came, and was received with great kindness by 
his uncle. It is curious to remark, that he 
commenced his career as a portrait painter. In 


‘this line, however, he did not do much: the 


bent of his talent was for modelling, and he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
on the recommendation of Banks, R. A., the 
celebrated sculptor, about 1809. In this ex- 
cellent school of art he prosecuted his studies 
with such assiduity and effect, that, in 1816, 
he was elected an associate of the academy, 
and in two years afterwards became, by election, 
a member of that body; and from that moment 
to his last, the greatest good fortune appears 
to have attended all his professional efforts, as 
the list of his works, and the wealth he realized 
by them, will sufficiently prove. From the 
moment he commenced modelling busts, it was 
evident to good judges that nature had given 
him singular power to succeed in that branch 
of art. His very first essay was successful : 
this was a head of Horne Took. It is still in 
existence, and displays decided marks of no 
common talent. In portrait sculpture nature 
had formed him to excel: he gave a new era 
to that class of sculpture ; nothing like the truth 
of nature, elegance, and taste of arrangement, 
especially in the hair of his busts, had ever been 
seen in Britain, and even now nothing to com- 
pare with them is to be found in the continental 
schools of arts. Amongst his busts, those of 
the late Marquis of Londonderry and of Sir 
Walter Scott may fairly be considered as chefs 
@’ceuvres of portrait sculpture. 

The great value of Chantrey’s statues con- 
sists in the intellectual character of the heads: 
the mind of the original predominated in his 
likenesses; which circumstance contributed 
more than the improving touch of art to elevate 
and refine the lineaments. The faces of his 
figures thought; the eyes were eloquent of 
meaning, and the mouth expressed the transient 
emotion of the happy moment when he seized 
the living resemblance. His style of model- 
ling was masterly, elegant, and bold withal: 
the outline and play of the features in his busts 
are brought out by means of the light and shade 
produced by the forms in marble; in effect, he 
painted with his chisel. No sculptor of any 
age, perhaps, has executed a greater number 
of busts and statues, or produced finer like- 
nesses of the countenance. His figures, on 
the contrary, are conventional, not character- 
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istic. Invention was not his forte: his only 
ideal work was the exquisite group of two 
sleeping children, in Lichfield Cathedral, and 
for this Stothard furnished the design. The 
colossal statue of Watt, in Westminster Abbey, 
is one of his grandest works. He drew with 
taste ; as his sketches of Dove Dale, which were 
engraved, testify. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was born in 1782, and 
consequently had passed his fifty-ninth year: 
he was married, and has left a widow, but no 
children. He was a man of shrewdness and 
penetration, and remarkable for bonhommie : 
he was not only an agreeable companion, but 
a steady friend, and a kind master. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham, who originally filled 
the humble office of rough hewer of marble, 
and up to the present time was occupied with 
the business of the studio—his numerous 
literary productions being the produce of his 
leisure hours solely—has been with Sir Francis 
twenty-eight years; and Mr. Heffernan, who 
has cut in marble almost every one of Chan- 
trey’s busts, literally from the first to the last, 
has been engaged during thirty years. 


CHEMISTRY. 


At the present day, Chemistry is a science 
of vast extent and magnificence ; it is a neces- 
sary branch of every liberal education, and 
contributes as great a share towards increasing 
the resources or adding to the welfare of man- 
kind, as all the other sciences united. The 
votary of Chemistry is not immured in the 
close and noxious laboratory, to waste his life 
in calcining metals and forming compounds 
under certain planetary signs and influences, 
or in pursuing the other fantastic chimeras of 
bygone ages. The scene is gloriously changed! 
He is free to enjoy the bright sunlight of philo- 
sophy and the society of truth; the wondrous 
book of Nature is open to his view, and to 
gain a knowledge of its contents, he tests 
every page by experiment. The proceeding 
is laborious and uncongenial to the aspiring 
mind that would fain soar amidst the seductive 
regions of theory and hypothesis, but it is the 
basis of the science of Chemistry. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to furnish 
a concise definition of this science, but some 
faint idea of its objects may be gained from 
the following general outline. 

Chemistry is that branch of natural know- 
ledge which teaches us the properties of the 
elementary substances, or in other words, of 
those forms of matter which are simple and 
undecomposable ; these have the property of 


of forming compounds, which, again uniting 
with each” other, form more complete com- 
pounds: it inquires into the laws which affect, 
and into the powers which preside over, their 
union, and determines the exact proportions in 
which it takes place: it discovers the method 
of separating them when combined, and of 
presenting each again in a pure or insulated 
state, and endeavours, throughout, to apply 
all such varied knowledge to the explication of 
natural phenomena, and to useful purposes in 
the arts of life. 

Chemistry investigates the wonderful and 
ceaseless changes which are constantly going on 
in the atmosphere, provides the means of ascer- 
taining its density, temperature, and moisture, 
examines the cause of dew, rain, hail, and 
snow; instructs man how to reason calmly 
upon the awful phenomena of the tempest and 
the thunder-storm, provides the means of 
averting its terrors, determines the elements of 
which the atmosphere is composed, and the 
active part which they enact in the vast labora- 
tory of nature. 

Chemistry directs attention to the vegetable 
kingdom, traces the curious and _ intricate 
changes attendant upon the germination of a 
seed, the growth of a plant, and the elements 
which they have the power of absorbing from 
the soil and the atmosphere for their support ; 
discovers that even the decay of a plant is at- 
tended with beneficial results, and that the 
elements into which it is resolved, may again 
become active in producing living and luxuriant 
foliage. Further, it teaches us the curious 
fact, that although the varieties presented by 
the vegetable world are so widely different in 
external structure and character, yet they are, 
with very few exceptions, constituted of the 
same elements, which are but few in number, 
and whose proportions are only very slightly 
varied. 

Chemistry discovers that the bones com- 
posing the wonderful skeleton upon which the 
animal body is supported, owe their great 
strength and firmness to the presence of two 
highly inflammable substances united with an 
element which is found in the atmosphere, and 
that the softer solids of the animal body consist 
of the same elements which are found in the 
vegetable kingdom, though combined in other 
proportions. 

By this science, man is enabled to determine 
the nature and properties of the rocks and 
strata which constitute the surface of the globe ; 
to ascertain their relative durability and fitness 
for the purposes of the architect and the builder, 
to separate them into their component parts, 
and to employ these in a pure or an artificially 


niting with each other in various ways, and | combined state, a; icements, building materials, 
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; bosom of the earth, Chemistry points out the 
‘endless variety of metallic ores; instructs man 
| how to assay and reduce them to the state of 
‘metals, which are fashioned into-innumerable 
| forms of utility and beauty. 


Heat is the powerful agent employed in these 
‘and numberless other processes, and it is ob- 
| tained by the combustion of coal, an invaluable 
mineral production, from which a gaseous sub- 
| stance is extracted, and employed as a means 
of brilliant illumination. 


Chemistry teaches us that the sand beneath 
our feet, when mixed with the calcined ashes 
of plants, and exposed to the intense heat of a 
furnace-fire, produces the astonishing substance 
called glass, which, when spread into sheets, 
is set in the apertures of our dwellings to ex- 
clude the rude winds, but to permit the cheer- 
ing rays of light to enter. Various additions 
being made to its components, it is employed 
for the manufacture of drinking vessels and 
ornamented articles of the most elegant design 
and skilful workmanship, which appear upon 
our tables in place of the uncouth wooden bowls 
employed in domestic use by our forefathers. 
The same substance is employed by the astro- 
nomer to form lenses of prodigious power, by 
which, properly adjusted, he is enabled to watch 
the motions and penetrate the abysses of the 
starry heavens ; without glass, many of the 
sublime truths of astronomy, the researches 
concerning heat and light, the nature of nu- 
merous aeriform bodies, would have remained 
unknown, nor could the naturalist have inves- 
tigated the forms and appearances of that won- 
derful part of the creation whose extreme 
minuteness eludes the observation of the un- 
assisted eye. 


To the action of fire upon various mixtures 
of sand and clay, we are indebted for all those 
beautiful and elegant services of porcelain which 
adorn our tables and add to our comforts and 
luxuries. All the brilliant and lovely colours 
with which porcelain is tinted, are produced by 
chemistry, from metallic bodies; it presides 
also over the production and permanence of 
the vivid and varied dyes which tint the fabrics 
of the loom; it points out to the manufacturer 
the method of simultaneously producing many 
together upon his goods, or of instantaneously 
destroying them all, leaving a surface of ex- 
quisite whiteness: our modern habits and 
fashions have rendered the chemistry of dyeing, 
calico printing, and bleaching, of the greatest 
commercial interest and importance ; and these 
arts, in conjunction with those of metallurgy, 
glass and porcelain making, contribute not 
only to the gorgeous splendour of the princely 


| porcelain, or pottery. Descending into the | 


court, but to the neatness and comfort of the 
peasant’s cottage. 

Thus does Chemistry enable us to work sin- 
gular and important changes upon all forms of 
matter, causing each in turn to minister to our 
wants or our luxuries; the great and rapid 
advances which have of late years been made 
in this and other sciences, may be referred to 
the steady pursuance of the plan of inductive 
reasoning laid down by Lord Bacon in his 
Novum Organon, or new method of studying 
the sciences, 

Previous to the appearance of this singularly 
acute and profound work, (and indeed, for a 
considerable period afterwards, for its princi- 
ples were only admitted with extreme reluc- 
tance,) the state of philosophy was deplorable, 
and he who could frame the most fanciful 
theory or incomprehensible hypothesis, or 
mystify his doctrines, in the highest degree, 
appears to have been regarded with the greatest 
veneration. Truth was either entirely and 
wantonly sacrificed at the shrine of self-ag- 
grandizement, or her fair proportions so dis- 
torted and mutilated, as to be almost undis- 
coverable. Experiment (saving alchymical 
experiment) was hardly ever resorted to, be- 
cause the philosophers of the day deemed its 
practice far beneath their dignity, and held in 
sovereign contempt those who advocated or 
made experiments to elucidate the phenomena 
of nature, styling them “a tribe of idle curious 
people,” ard asserting that ‘“‘a philosopher 
should go no further than the contemplation of 
things, leaving the execution thereof to another 
set of men, though he should have a certain 
theory thereof, in order to judge pertinently 
of them.” 

lt was at length discovered that this state of 
affairs could not exist; that the contemplation 
of things was not incompatible with praetical 
execution, and that the “lover of wisdom” 
could suffer no real degradation in the eyes of 
his fellow-men, by resorting to experiment. 
At the present time, the greatest philosophers 
are the most laborious experimenters ; nothing 
is considered beneath their notice, and the most 
simple facts and observations have frequently 
given birth to discoveries and inventions of the 
greatest importance and practical utility. —Re- 
creations in Chemistry. 


Slow Progress of the Sciences. —One of the chief causes 
that has obstructed the advancement of the sciences, has been 
an inattention to the principal end which should be kept in 
view in their cultivation; the end I mean is public utility, 
or what contributes to the convenience and happiness of life. 
Instead of attending to this, most men have no other object 
in the pursuit of knowledge, but to gratify a transient curi- 
osity, or to give a variety to their amusements, or to serve 
the purpose of vanity and ostentation, or to gain a subsis- 
tence in the profession they live by.—Gregory. 
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Poems by William Cowper, with a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, and seventy-five illustrations engraved 
by J. O. Smith, from drawings by John Gil- 
bert. In two vols. London: Tilt and Bogue. 
1841, 


The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, col- 
lected by himself. In four vols. London: 
Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans. 1841. 


The well-known productions of these kindred 
spirits most appropriately appear together in 
new and splendid attire, not less worthy of 
the advanced state of the fine arts than of the 
sublime truths taught in sweetest poesy, by 
Cowper, pre-eminently designated “the Christ- 
jan poet,” and James Montgomery, on whom, 
in this respect at least, the mantle of Cowper 
has descended. It would, indeed, be a waste 
of words to attempt to eulogise the poetry of 
these volumes, occupying as it does a perman- 
ent and distinguished rank in our national 
literature, despite the denunciations of English 
critics and Scotch reviewers ; for, 


“ Where acknowledged merits reign, 
Praise is impertinent, and censure vain.” 


But the interesting biography and critique of 
Dr. Dale, and the revelations contained in the 
preface to his works, by Mr. Montgomery, 
suggest points of resemblance in the characters 
and fortunes of the two poets, which it is in- 
teresting to note, and equally, with the charac- 
ter of their writings, tend to demonstrate that 
Mr. Montgomery, among many competitors, 
is the legitimate successor of Cowper in ethical 
and didactic verse, and in the union of the 
purest Christianity with the most attractive 
and animated poetry. 

The marked hostility of the Reviews to both 
of our poets, and the contemptuous disregard for 
the snarling sarcasms of the critics, displayed by 
the much-abused but common sense public, in 
the rapid demand for successive editions of 
each of their works—are not less amusing than 
instructive, and afford in themselves presump- 
tive evidence of their family likeness and ster- 
ing value. 

“‘ Cowper’s first volume,” says Dr. Dale, was 
denounced as, “ in general weak and languid, 
having neither novelty, spirit, nor animation 
to recommend them. He never rises to any 
thing that we can recommend or admire; he 
says nothing new, sprightly, or entertaining ; 
travelling along on a plain, level, flat road with 
great composure ; drawn through the dull, dry, 


and tedious volume, which is little better than 
a dull sermon in indifferent verse.” Dr. Southey 
characterizes this as one of those defunct criti- 
cisms that deserves to be disinterred, and gib- 
betted for the sake of example. 

The following extracts, among others, are 
selected to meet the charges of the ‘* Monthly 
Review,” who looked in vain for language 
strikingly humorous, or strikingly elegant. 


THE DRAWER WITH A LONG BOW—CAPTAIN BOUNCE, 


“¢Can this be true ?’ an arch observer cries ; 
‘ Yes, (rather moved) I saw it with these eyes ; 
‘ Sir, "I believe it on that ground alone, 
I could not had I seen it with my own.’ ” 
THE IDLER. 
“ An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless when it goes as when it stands.” 
TRUTH. 


“The works of man inherit, as is just, 
Their author's frailty, and return to dust ; 
But truth divine for ever stands secure, 
Its head is guarded, as its base is sure. 
Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless years, 
The pillar of eternal plan appears ; 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that Architect who built the skies.” 


And now for the parallel in Mr. Montgomery, 

who pleasantly informs us, in his introduction 
o ** The Wanderer of Switzerland,” that after 

issuing a third edition of two thousand copies, 
within a few months of its first appearance, 
‘a check came, which threatened nothing less 
than annihilation to all my labours and all my 
hopes.” 

‘The Edinburgh Review,” of January, 
1807, denounced the unfortunate volume in a 
style of such authoritative reprobation, as no 
mortal verse could be expected to survive. 
After designating it as “‘ a feeble outrage on the 
public,” the reviewer predicted “that in less 
than three years, nobody will know the name 
of the Wanderer of Switzerland, or of any 
other poems in this collection,”—a prognostic 
as true, probably, as Mr. Montgomery pithily 
observes, as any thing else in the entire paper, 
and worthy of honourable mention on the ap- 
pearance, in the present series, of a thirteenth 
edition, three and thirty years after the work had 
been left for execution. Yet this early volume 
contained the following verses to the memory 
of a good man :— 

“ Spirit, leave thy house of clay ; 
Lingering dust, resign thy breath! 


Spirit, cast thy chains away ; 

Dust, be thou dissolved in "death !” 
Thus thy guardian angel spoke 

As he watched thy dyi ying bed ; 
As the bonds of life he broke, 

— captive fled. 


And slong that vale of tears, 


Which his humble footsteps trod, 
Still a shining path appears, 
Where the mourner walked with God. 
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Till his Master from above, 
When the promised hour was come, 
Sent the chariot of his love 
To convey the wanderer home. 
Saw ye not the wheels of fire, 
And the steeds that cleft the wind ; 
Saw ye not his soul aspire, 
When his mantle dropped behind ? 
* * * * * * * 


Grave ! the guardian of his dust ; 
Grave ! the treasury of the skies ; 
Every atom of thy trust 
Rests in hope again to rise. 
Hark ! the judgment trumpet calls, 
“Soul, rebuild thine house of clay, 
ImmortTALity thy walls, 
And Erernity thy day !” 


A striking correspondence is observable in 
the effects of the early sorrows which afflicted 
both of them, and, however varied in their 
origin, were equally formidable to their deli- 
cately constructed minds. Possessing the rich 
susceptibilities of genius, their quick perception 
of the beautiful and sublime, and their highly 
cultivated moral sensibility, became so many 
avenues to mental suffering, and peculiarly 
unfitted them to encounter the rubs and jars 
of ordinary life. Cowper, tenderly trained 
from infancy, soon sunk in the unequal strug- 
gle, and only conquered the world by christian 
faith. Thus he sings, with touching pathos ;— 

“T was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since. With many an arrow deep infix'd, 

My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant climes. 

There was I found by One who had himself 

Been hurt by the archers. In His side He bore, 
And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force, soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live.” 


Montgomery, earlier inured to misfortune, 
and better taught to appeal from the judgment 
of men to a higher tribunal, survived the rude 
shocks encountered at the outset of his career, 
and, like Judah’s royal poet, the outpouring of 
his woes terminates in confidence and triumph : 
“There is a winter in my soul— 
The winter of despair ; 
Oh when shall spring its rage control ? 
When shall the sNow-prop blossom there ¢ 
Cold gleams of comfort sometimes dart 
A dawn of comfort on my heart, 
But quickly pass away : 
Thus northern-lights the gloom adorn, 
And give the promise of a morn, 
at never turns to day! 
But hark! methinks I hear 
A still small whisper in my ear. 
“ Rash youth, repent : 
Afflictions from above 
Are angels sent 
On embassies of love. 
A fiery legion at thy birth, 
Of chastening woes, were given, 
To pluck the flowers of hope from earth, 
And plant them high 
O’er yonder sky, 
Transform’d to stars, and fix’d in heaven.” 


To the same sources may be traced the deep- 
welled sympathy for the oppressed and helpless 


of human kind, which flows through the poetry 


of Cowper and Montgomery. From the 
keen reminiscences of the boyish cruelties 
perpetrated on himself at the public school, 
where he was doomed to spend the joyous years 
of youth in bitter exile from the treasured 
delights of a happy home. The former 
has delineated, with impassioned earnest- 
ness, the deep unpitied, because unknown, 
sufferings inflicted by the petty tyrants, who 
most delight to gratify their brutal passions 
when they can be indulged in with impunity. 
“At the boarding school where I was sent,” 
said Cowper, “I had hardships of various 
kinds to compete with, which I felt more sen- 
sibly in proportion to the tenderness with which 
I had been treated at home. But my chief 
affliction consisted in being singled out from 
all the other boys by a lad about fifteen 
years of age, as a proper object on whom 
he might let loose the cruelty of his temper. 
I choose to conceal a particular recital of the 
many acts of barbarity with which he made it 
his business continually to persecute me.” It 
is these sufferings which prompts and gives 
emphasis to the enquiry to parents :— 

“ Why resign into a stranger’s hand 
A task as much within your own command ? 
Why hire a lodging in a house unknown, 
For one whose tenderest thoughtsall hover round your own? 
This second weaning, needless as it is, 
How does it lacerate your heart and his ; 
The indented stick, that loses day by day 
Notch after notch, till all are anveiiid away, 


Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 
With what intense desire he wants his home.” 


His powerful appeals on behalf of the negro 
race, and his eloquent denunciations of the in- 
human slave trade, are universally known, and 
have contributed more towards the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies, than the living actors 
in the accomplishment of that great achievement 
of duty over interest, are perhaps capable of 
estimating. 

Mr. Montgomery has nobly seized and well 
sustained the standard of the abolitionists, and 
sharing in the glories of their bloodless victory, 
he has emblazoned their triumphs in immortal 
song. He too has descended from loftier themes, 
to describe the pitiable cruelties inflicted on the 
hapless orphan offspring of the poor, by callous 
parish vestries, or by parents unworthy of the 
name, devoted to the degrading, demoralizing, 
and destructive avocation of the chimney- 
sweeper ; and in this field of benevolent toil, he 
has at length succeeded in awakening the atten- 
tion of the public and the legislature, to the 
worse than useless waste of human life and hap- 
piness involved in the employment of climbing- 
boys, and has earned, in this humble cause, 
laurels more precious and imperishable than 
the brightest diadems that ever graced the 
brows of the mighty ones of earth. 

(To be continued.) 
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®@riginal Poetry. 


POETICAL EMBLEMS. 
BY MRS. CAULTON. 


PURITY—THE WHITE WATER LILY. 

A blue and gentle stream, so stil! and calm, 
With hanging trees beside—it is a balm 
| To the tired heart to wander there alone, 

And let the world’s rough tales be hush’d and gone ; 
' There is a rustling murmur of the leaves, 
| Whose gentle touch the gliding wave receives, 
| And when the sun’s bright rays stream in between, 
| And gladden all the waters, then are seen 
The pure white lilies on their cars of green. 
Ye are so beautiful, ye pearl-like flowers ! 
A placid saint-like loveliness is yours ; 
Ye only dwell in waters clear and still— 
Ye shrink from storm and darkness, and ye fill 
Your pure white chalice with those radiant beams 
Your own bright god, in noontide glory, streams ; 
Ye live but in iis Love, for when the West 
Receives his light, then ye, who were so blest, 
Sink mournful in the glassy wave to rest. 
Oh, flowers of beauty ! could I only see 
The same abiding trusting love in me— 
The same calm purity within my breast, 
What freedom then were mine, what holy rest! 
Oh, not on earth’s rough waves can Innocence 
A perfect garment from her stores dispense ; 
But in the world where storms can ne’er distress, 
And sin defile not, may my spirit rest, 
Clad in the “ white robes of iis righteousness.” 


HUMILITY—THE COMMON BROOM. 


The clarion sounds its shrilly note, 
And brightly shines the quivering lance, 
While belted knights go proudly by, 
To earn their sovereign lady's glance ; 
There are proud banners waving high, 
And knightly pennons gaily blent, 
And childhood blithe, and manhood grave, 
Are hastening to the tournament. 


Lo, many a lordly baron’s crest 
Is blazoned on a glittering shield, 

The ‘ Dragons’ fierce, the rampant ‘ Bears,’ 
To neither will the ‘ Eagle’ yield ; 

But *midst them all, none loftier wears 
His helmet, where his badge is set, 

Than that black knight, with kingly mien— 
Our England‘s own Plantagenet. 

And what his badge ?—what crest wears he, 
To which all others must give room 

A simple plant, with yellow flower, 
Planta Genista,* common broom ; 

And many a castle, many a field, 
Where foemen meet in fiery wrath, 

That little wilding flower has seen, 
The foremost in the battle path. 


* The Planta Genisia was first worn as a crest by the father of 
our Henry II., and it gave the name Plantagenet to the Princes 
of his royal house. 


The royal race has passed away, 

Nought of it but the name remains, 
The plant which gave that name we seo 
Yet blooming on our native plains. 
The tale is told, nought will I say 

Of any moral there may be, 
Yet still no strain could ever give 
Such lesson of “ Humility.” 


On the 25th of October, 1694, a bowl of 
punch was made at the Right Hon. Edward 
Russell’s house, when he was captain-general 
and commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces 
in the Mediterranean. It was made in a foun- 
tain in the garden, in the middle of four walks, 
all covered overhead with lemon and orange- 
trees, and in every walk was a table the whole 
length of it, covered with cold collations, &c. 
In the fountain were the following ingredients, 
viz.: four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogs- 
heads of water, twenty-five thousand lemons, 
twenty gallons of lime-juice, thirteeen hundred- 
weight of fine Lisbon sugar, five pounds of 
grated nutmegs, three hundred toasted biscuits, 
and, lastly, a pipe of dry Mountain Malagar. 
Over the fountain was a large canopy to keep 
off the rain; and there was built on purpose a 
little boat, wherein was a boy belonging to the 
fleet, who rowed round the fountain, and filled 
the cups of the company ; and in all probability 
more than six thousand men drank from it. 


A poor woman, understanding that Dr. 
Goldsmith had studied physic, and hearing of 
his great humanity, solicited him in a letter to 
send something for her husband, who had lost 
his appetite, and was reduced to a most mel- 
ancholy state. The good natured poet waited 
on her instantly, and after some discourse with 
his patient, found him sinking into sickness 
and in poverty. The doctor told him he should 
hear from him in an hour, when he would send 
them some pills, which he believed would prove 
efficacious. He immediately went home, and 
put ten guineas into a chip box, with the fol- 
lowing label :—‘‘ These must be used as neces- 
sities require; be patient, and of good heart.” 
He sent his servant with this prescription to 
the comfortless mourner, who found it con- 
tained a remedy superior to any thing Galen or 
his tribe could administer. 
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We deem an apology due to our readers for the imperfect manner in which the printing of the previous Numbers 
of the Journal has been executed. Our arrangements not having been fully completed at the outset, we were necessi- 
wer in their production, which has disappointed our expectations. The superior t; phi- 

umber, however, will, we trust, redeem the pledge we gave in our introductory Bs saat and 
we are solicitous that the succeeding Numbers shall, in this and all other respects, exhibit a progressive improvement. 
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